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" ARE COFFEE AND.TEA POISONS? 


— 









We are aware that we give. great offence to the lovers of these fash- 

jonable beverages by applying to them the odious term poisons. But it 

may not be amiss. to inquire, candidly, into their nature and effects; it 

may. be that we should find ourselves compelled, upon faithful investi- 

gation, to admhit that there is the same evidence to prove them to be 

sas there is fo prove that arsenic or prussic acid are poisons. 

at years ago phe advocates of the temperance reform, encoun- 

not only.’the abuse of the unlearned, but also the sneers 

of we. scientific, when, they affirmed that alcohol is. a poison; but 
who now doubts it? 

What is’aypgison? We answer generally, that substance, the nec- 
essary ten “ef which is to derange the functionsof the healthy an- 
imal, whatever ibBe, is poison. If the tendency be to produce wie 
derangement, ‘Teas a mild, or gentle poison ; if the tendenc 
at rious derangement, it is'‘a more active poison ; and aj ad 

extremes, according as the tendency is to produce greater or less 
ngement, we may infer that the poison is more or less concentrated 
—more or less active—more or less deadly. And vice versa, if we have 
article which, by experiments, -has been proved to be @ poison, we 
y decide infallibly, beforehand, that according to the amount taken 
wi ibe its tendency to derange the functions of organic and animal 





















We wish to be understood. We say that in that proportion ‘will be 
mdency ; and that this tendency will be the same in all cases; but 
Pdo not, of course, affirm that the visible effects will be the same. in 
iticases. We know that these may be modified by a thousand eir- 
‘Ygumstances in the habits of the animal: And it is. just this cireum- 
Stance, of allowing ourselves to be deceived respecting the natare.and 
tendéney of many popular poisons, by the modifications. produced. by 
habits upon their effects, which causes the erroneous notions res 
me | the true nature and tendency of these poisons. . Thus an He 
ual is in the — of pcg two or three cups of strong coffee or tea 


¥ e feels no inmediate bad consequences, he ’ 
fougig 1e ‘tea viper coffee and tea being poisons, or witha sneer f 
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tells us that they must be very slow poisons. As well might he 

that rum is uot a poison, because Mr Such-a-one can drink his g 

a day and hardly feel it. The true way to test the tendency of; 
substance to produce derangement in the system. is to try it upon 
system which has not been accustomed to its use... Ifyou wish there. , 
gr: to. try the legitimate effects of alcohol upon the-system, take, not 

: confirmed sot whose system, strangely—mysteriously, has become 
fire proof, but one who is entirely unused to the burning draught ; and 
you will find that the quantity which the former can drain off without 
feeling it, will produce in the latter paroxysms, anddeath. So also, 
if you would ascertain the legitimate effect of coffee and tea upomthe 
system, take an undebauched subject—one who has never used-¢ 
ther; and you would find that the quantity which the confirmed 
coffee or tea drinker will swallow without feeling more than a pleas. 
utable excitement will produce in the other fearful results. 

The story of Mithridates, king of Pontus, is, we presume, familiarto 
all. _ Living in an age when poisoning was a frequent mode of remo 
ing obnoxious individuals, and knowing, as he was heir to the:throne, 
that he should be exposed to assassination from this source, he con 
menced in early life the taking of poisons in small quantities, gradually 
increasing the amount, until he was finally able to take immense quan 
tities without danger tolife. He thus succeeded in rendering himself 
poison-proof; so that when he experienced reverses of fortune and ab 
tempted to apply the common means of suicide, viz: poison, he found 
that the largest quantities of the most active poisons produced no effect; 
and he was finally obliged to fall.upon his sword to end his life. 

Surely, no one will pretend that the substances which Mithridates 
took ceased to be poison, because they did not destroy his life. A 
poison is a poison—of uniform tendency upon the undebauched system; 
and although by long habit this tendency may be modified, and the 
form of the injury be varied, yet still the essential characteristicofthe 
poison remains—its hostility to life. , 

How absurd it would have been for any one to have argued that 
because Mithridates apparently suffered nothing from the poisons he - 
took, therefore another might take the same quantity with impunity. 
True, another might go through the same process of Mithridation, aia 
might be able to take the same quantity with the exemption from siF 
fering ; but ten thousand instances of this kind would not’ prove tha 
those substances were not poisons. And why? Simply because ties 
same substances, taken by individuals unused to them, would invatme” 
bly. produce death. : ae 

This same process of Mithridation has been tried with other a 
ces. A remarkable case of the kind we published in Vol. 2 page 200 
that of an individual who by commencing with small doses an 
ually increasing ‘the amount, at length took daily such quantities of tie 
trate of silver as would have produced instant death in one who had 
not gone through the process. Is the nitrate of silver therefore the - 
less a poison ? Try it upon a mouse, or a dog and imark itse How. 
frequently do we find opium-eaters taking daily such lar, tities 
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giwould a few years before have killed even them? Is opium there- 
fore nota poison? ‘Try it upon a mouse or a dog, and see if it will 
got destroy life. So also the confirmed drunkard will drink his quart 
ofbraridy per day and feel but little effect from it. Is alcohol therefore 
nota poison ? Try it upon a dog, and see if it isnot an enemy to life. 
§o also-an individual accustomed to it will drink his three or four cope 
ofstrong coffee or tea every morning or evening without apparent if- 
jury—does that prove it not to bea poison? As well say that the 
above cases prove that nitrate of silver and opium and alcohol arenot 
jsons. ‘Try*that same quantity upon a mouse, or a dog, or your 
child, if you dare, and in the fearful convulsion, the dying groan, the 
siflened corpse read the true character of the loved beverage. We re- - 
t it there-is the same evidence that tea and coffee are poisons that 
there is that arsenic and prussic acid are poisons. Why then, do 
thousands use them without being sensible. of their effects? The 
plain answer is, because they have gone through the process of Mi- 
thridation. See that child, sitting by the side of the fond mother at 
the breakfast table. A creature of imitation he sees his mother, morn- 
ing after morning and evening after evening, sipping her accustomed 
, and he stretches out his’ own tiny hands fora portion of 
the draught. The kind mother puts perhaps half a tea-spoonful of tea 
into a saucer of milk and water rendered palateable by sugar, and for 
the sake of the sugar and the milk the little fellow drinks it. ‘The 
half teaspoon full is gradually increased to a whole one; a craving for 
the stimulus is s6on produced, and very soon the child drinks for the 
sake of the tea or coffee what he at first drank only for the sake of the’ 
sugar and milk. And thus he goes on, every day adding strength to 
the appetite and confirming him in the delusion that tea and coffee are 
But is their nature altered? No—they are poisons still—they 
are just whiatGod made them—mortal foes to organic life. But do 
they produce no effects? Headaches, hysterics, hypochondria, weak 
eyes, vertigo—the whole nameless legion of nervous diseases—whence 
come these and the like? Oh, if the whole of the evils which these 
fashionable beverages have produced; directly and indirectly, could be 
exhibited, in truth might we exclaim—alcohol has slain its thousands ° 
butcoffee and tea their tens of thousands! hss 
If any doubt these facts, let them try these experiments. Let re 4 
one—even the most inveterate coffee drinker abstain entirely from all 
stinMfating drinks for one year, and then take three or four cups of 


“coffee ; and he will find that it will terrify him with’ its effects. “The 
- ‘jotal abstinence temperance man is filled with horror at the thought 


ofdrinking a glass of brandy: let him abstain from tea and coffee as 
long as he has from alcoholic drinks, and he will find that a cup of 

strong coffee will excite—will intoricate him more thane glass * of’ 
brandy. The lovers of coffee will indeed tell us that their beloved 

beverage belorigs to the class of those which “cheer but not inebriaté?”” 
bat the flushed face, the quickened pulse, the unsteady ‘nerve, the” 
_— d will prove to the careful observer that the same’ cheating ’ 
devil lurks@h the cup of Moehaas in the glass of Cogniac.’ ‘The rapid’ 
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thought, brilliant conception, the sparkling wit, the gorgeous jm. 

ry—these too are thy boasted fruits, old Java—these are inhaled 
with thy grateful aroma; and these . too, lie hidden in the racy Bur. 
gundy or bubble up in the sparkling Champaigne. 

We long to see this subject brought before, the public in its trye 
light. We hoped, when Dr. Mussey’s “‘ Essay on-Debacco”’ appeared, 

t the distinguished author would apply to tea and coffee the same 
tests which he there applied to tobacco. We know that many a pipe 
and many a filthy quid was thrown away in horror and in terror when 
the facts contained in that little book first met the astonished eye of 
the lovers of the filthy and poisonous weed ; and we feel equally sure 
that if similar experiments were tried and the results published 
under the name of as distinguished a physician as Dr. Mussey, 
similar results would follow. Let the truth only be known, and 
many a coffee pot would cease to hiss and many a poisoned chalice 
would cease to be filled. True, it might at first almost endanger the 
reputation of even such a man as.Dr. Mussey; but the truth would 

, carry him through triumphantly. The sensual epicure would proba 
bly shut his eyes to the light and cling to his cups; but the intelligent 
and the conscientious would yield to the force oftruth; and the name 
of him who exhibited the true nature of these fashionable poisons 
would go down to posterity united with those of the pioneers in the 
cause of temperance. 

We are glad to observe in an article from the N. Y. Transcript, 
copied into the Journal, that Dr Burdell has commenced some exper. 
iments ypop this subject. We beg of our readers to read those exper 
iments and to ponder them deeply. We hail these few experiments 
as the commencement of an investigation of this subject which shall 
not be checked until these Hydras shall receive their death wound— 
until such light shall be thrown upon this subject that he who clings 
to, his Mocha or his Imperial, shal! be compelled to acknowledge hon-. 
estly with the Jover of alcoholic drinks, that he drinks them because he 
loves them; and when zo one will pretend that-they are favorable to 
health, since well-obseryed facts and true science prove the absurdity, 
of such a position. esp 

In our last No. page 129, is fhe article referred to from the pen of John, 
Burdell, a surgeon dentist, of extensive practice, in New York, whieh 
if the reader will turn back and reperuse, the impression. of the Poin, 
sonous and deadly qualities of tea, s2ustin view of such experi ‘ 
be, greatly deepened. Further 1ewarks from the same writer “i vf 
be found on page 150, of this number, Dr. Burdell is procuring the; 
tea plant and collecting important facts with regard to its culturedm, 
China, and other parts of the world. He has recently exhibited to a8, 
several of these plants growing, about twe feet high. The leaves near 
the top of this plant are very green and tender, which it is said, are, 
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pieked.and cured and classified as the “‘ green”’ tea; while the leaves, 
near the root are larger, darker colored, and comparatively dry, which, 
0. to make what is called “ black” tea. The intermediate or 
inds of tea are doubiless classed upon the same principle, og change 
in their appearance by some objectionable process, :See Graham Jour- 
nal, vol, 2, page 246.—Ep. Journat. 
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MENTAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS SANITY. 


[We do not intend to extract much from Mr. Graham’s Work, recently published, pre. 
ing our readers wish to possess it entire and study it in connection. The followi 
area few sections from the 9th Lecture, which treats of Intellectual Physiology,—. 
tal Sanity,—Causes of insanity, &c.] , eer 


«Jt is then, a general law of the mind, which governs it in all states 
and conditions, that the importance, in our estimation, of any ‘subject 
which we contemplate, or the force of any evidence which we exam- 
ine, isalways equal to the degree of feelingor emotion connected with 
our thoughts, conceptions and perceptions on the subject, and conse- 

tly our reasonings and conclusions correspond with our’feelings. 
diese we have seen, the mind cannot be conscious of the difference 
between those feelings which arise from a peculiar physiological con- 
dition of the nervous system, and which cause our melancholy’ or 

ing thoughts and conceptions, and those feelings which ate caus- 
edentirely by our thoughts, conceptions and perceptions; and there- 
fore, when the mind acts according to its own consciousness, it always 
and necessarily judges that all our emotions or feelings connected with 
oir thoughts, conceptions and perceptions, are entirely caused by 
those thoughts, conceptions and perceptions. And hence, unléss we 
go out of ourselves and judge of ourselves scientifically, and independ- 
ently of our own consciousness, we necessarily attribute to the 'sub- 
ject on which our mind is exercised, the influence or power, by which 
al our intellectual operations and our feelings in regard to it are pro- 
duced ;—and therefore, we necessarily estimate the reality and ‘impot- 
tance of that subject, to us, by the degree of our feelings when cont 
templating it, whether those feelings are actually produced by the 
eontemplation, by physical stimuli or by morbid irritation and sympa- 
thy —Thus, when a person is in perfect health of body, he may heat 


‘ ofsome expressions of disapprobation which have been made concerti 


ing himself, and regard them as a part of the common gossipping’ of 
society ; and contemplate them with little or no emotion: but let'the . 
sattie person hear the same things when he is laboring under extreme 
fervous irritation and depression, and he will contemplate théni' with 

temotion ; and all the morbid sensibilities of his nervous system’ 
Fit they excessively increase the vividness of his-conceptions ‘and 
‘eenergy of his thoughts, on the subject, will, atthe same time,’ bé 
sointimately connected, and indeed, identified in his consciousness; 
with his purely mental operations, that he will—without the least sus- 
picion to the contrary, regard them as entirely the result of his’ mental 
action on that particular subject—and therefore, of necessity, in thé 
constitutional nature of things, he will feel the subject'to be 6f-very 

t and pressing importance to him, and he will inevitably judge its 
itunes to be equal to the degree of the feeling with which he con- 
templates it. Under this morbid influence of his nervous system up? 
on his mental operations, he: will be very likely to think that his repu® 
tation is seriously assailed, ‘and to cherish the most painful a n 
sions that his character will be ruined, and all his respectability and 
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prosperity and comfort in life, destroyed. Thé more he contemplatg 
the subject, the more vividly and energetically ‘will his morbid seng. 
bilities call up his conceptions and reflections, ‘which will. react 
sthose very sensibilities, to enhance them exceedingly, and augmentth 
hervous irritation, and fearfully increase the physiological depressigg 
and derangement of his whole system: and all this again, will reag 
upon his mental faculties; controlling his mental operations, and fore. 
ing upon him the consciousness and the conclusion that all -his suffep. 
ing arises from:the ruin of his character, by the malicious calumny of 
his heartless and wicked persecutors:—and he may soon come tobe. 
lieve that every body is an enemy, and that, there is a general oop. 
spiracy to destroy him.—At the same time, he will be capableof 
thinking, reasoning and judging, with perfect correctness on any other 
subject, by which his morbid sensibilities are not excited ;—unless his 
nervous irritation and depression is continually kept up by some 
ical cause: and then, he will either manifest equal insanity on all sub 
jects, or it will be exceedingly difficult to draw his attention fora me 
ment from the conceptions and reflections which engross his mind on 
the one subject ; and he will constantly recur to that subject, as soon 
as the direct efforts cease, which are made to fix his attention on real 
perceptions. 

The same important law of the mind is illustrated by a case of ine 
briation. A person who is under the intoxicating effects of tea, coffee, 
tobacco, opium, wine, distilled spirit, or any other narcotic or alcoholic 
substance, is like an organ filled with wind, which is ready and prem 
ing to rush out and form a tone, at any pipe which is unstopped. He 
is filled with a nervous pathos which is ready to manifest itself in the 
form of a moral passion, at any pipe of the mind which may be opened 
to give it vent. Or in other words, he is under a nervous excitement 
which becomes identified with the exercises of the mind, on any sub 
ject to which his attention may be called; and causes him to think, 
conceive, perceive, feel and act on that subject with an ardor and 
earnestness commensurate with its intensity. If he be engaged inte 
ligious meditations or exercises, all his nervous excitement produced 
by the intoxicating substance, will become to his consciousness, purely 
repows feeling arising from the action of his mind on the subject 
which his attention: or perhaps he will even attributejt® 
Divine influence, and he will rejoice in the blessedness of his 
mind and tenderness of heart, and he will sing, exhort or pray witha 
self-satisfaction equal to the,tone of his feelings, and perhaps with 

thos of eloquence which will stir up the sympathies of all around 
Finn. While in this state, he necessarily judges according to his feek 
ings: religion is then every thing to him,—he marvels that every 
should not be religious,— this world with all its joys and promises and | 
hopes isa mere delusion, and he is ready, yea, longs to shake off It 

















earthly tabernacle, and hasten to the mansions of the blessed. : B 
when his stimulation has passed away, it is possible you may find. 
of a very different tone and complexion of piety.—If he be en 

in eonvivial pleasures, surrounded by cheerful companions and muse 
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mplates and dancing, all his nervous excitement produced by the intoxicating 
d sens. substance, will begome to his consciousness, identified with his menta 

st upon ff exercises. on every subject to which his attention is directed. If he 
entthe | listens to the music,he will feel that it moves him exceedingly, and think 
TeS8ion he never heard it sound better.—If he becomes attentive to the ladies, 
lI react he will feel that they never appeared so bright and beautiful and fasci- 
1d fore. ing :—the civilities and courtesies of the gentlemen, will be regard- 


suffer. edas uncommonly generous and agreeable.—Or if he thinks himself 
mny of slighted or insulted, he feels the indignity with equal intensity ; and 
» to be. the more he contemplates it, the more his*wrath kindles ; and in all the 
of his passion, he judges that his feelings are produced entirely 
ible of the insult, and necessarily measures the importance and offensive- 
r other ness of the insult by the intensitygof his feelings: and he vents him- 
ess his self in violent language, or seeks revenge by physical force; and with 
te fists, clubs, dirks, pistols or some other weapon, rushes in his madness 
sub- to deeds of violence and outrage, and perhaps of blood and murder. 
ame Thus in all circumstances, the nervous excitement produced by an 
intoxicating; substance, is naturally converted into a moral affection, 
3 8000 emotion or passion, on the subject to which the attention of the mind 
D real is given, and in the consciousness of the individual, becomes purely the 
t of his perceptions, conceptions and reflections on the subject 
of ine- which occupies his attention; and this affection or passion, with all 
the augmention which it may receive from the mental perceptions, 
conceptions and reflections, necessarily governs. the conclusions.or 
t of the mind, in regard to the importance or character of the 
subject contemplated. And this is strictly true of all other general 
nervous excitements, irritations and depressions, by whatever cause 
ced. 
. Hence therefore, so far as this general law of the mind is concerned, 
strict mental and moral sanity requires that the degree of our propen- 
sities, affections, emotions or passions, on every subject upon which 
the mind acts, should be exactly equal to the relative importance of 
the subject eontemplated, when accurately compared with all.other 
subjects, and things which exist, or of which we éver have any notion: 
or should precisely correspond with what is really true in the nature 
ofthings. All departure from this, is a commensurate deviation from 
strict mental and moral sanity. He that desires, loves, hates, abhors, 
in any manner estimates any thing above or below its real worth, is 
in'some degree insane. 

This is one of the most important general laws of the mind: and the 
almost universal disregard of it in the education of children and. youth, 
isthe source of immense evil to mankind. .It requires that in-our 
early education, our affections should receive the utmost.attention, 
and that, every possible precaution, pains, and measure should be tak- 
en to prevent the association of an improper degree of affection: or 

feeling with any of our perceptions, conceptions or reflections: that 
when we think of supplying any of the real wants of the body and 
when we think of labor, pleasure, poverty, riches, dress, splendor, fame, 
time, eternity, life, death, virtue, vice, or any thing else, our affection 
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should always correspond precisely with the: real importance of the 
thing contemplated, and thereby enable us tovestimage each and evex 
ry thing at its true value, and thus preserveais 4mental and moral 
and religious sanity.”’ ee pig! ahs 














DYSPEPSIA, WEAKNESS, &c. 
(Originally designed for the Esculapian Tablets.) 


Mr Granam:—Sin—I enjoyed very good health until I arrived a 
the age of 17, when I learned a trade ; the sedentary life I then led 
very soon began to impair my health. I soon found myself very much 
debilitated and my nerves very weak. I then went into the coun 
and staid about a year. While there the air and exercise contributed 
very much to the restoration of my health. 1 then returned to the 
city, and while I did not pursue a sedentary course, I had pretty good 
health ; however, I began to follow my business and to lose my health; 
I now had weaknesses which were undermining my constitution and 
of which I could not prevail on myself to speak toa physician. In 
the summer of 1822 a friend of mine being sick I asked her nurse to 
mention my case to the doctor, which she did, and he began to pre 
scribe for me. By this time I had the dyspepsia pretty bad, he ordered 
me to abstain from tea and coffee, which | did until my health was 
better: he likewise gave me some medicine—this took place while we 
were absent from our home on account of the yellow fever; when we 
returned ‘I again pursued my calling and my health declined daily un- 
til the summer of 1824, when I was so enfeebled and my health so 
bad that my friends insisted on having a physician. After he had felt 
of my pulse for some time he said I was like a snarled skein of thread, 
get it out if you can—he said, however, that he thought he could 
me; I put myself under his care and as soon as he thought proper 
went into the country. I do not recollect whether my physician told 
me to abstain from tea and coffee or not; but while I was in the 
—r an old nurse recommended the red clover, and I used that 
i of tea. I took what exercise I could and my health improv 
ed slowly until I thought I had quite recovered from dyspepsia. Some 
of my weaknesses never left me, and now they began to increase upon . 
me in such a manner as caused me to think my days on earth would: 
be but few. I then spoke to another physician who preseribed forme 
and his prescriptions always benefited me for the present; but I had 
got in such a state that the same medicine would not do for me the 
second time. The last time I sent for the doctor and took mediciné 


was just before I heard your first lecture ; the medicine I expect.was 


powerful, for it had the desired effect in one respect; but.I thought 
it injured me very much. I had a great aversion to the Graham,sys 
tem and would never go to heara , till last February, whend, 
heard that one of my friends had been restored to health by living ac 
cording to your system, and one of yeur class invited me to go—t_ 
thought it would do me no harm, and after hearing one I thought 
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would like to hear -@fiotfier and after hearing the second I began to 
jive upon the syste#is¢mg health did not imprové as soon as I expect- 
ed and sometimes Pfeitegaite discouraged, but every lecture I heard 
encouraged me t@aperse It is now nearly four months since I 
began, and my he@iie.isvery much improved and continues to im- 


ve. : BP en a 
Mi do feel thankful’ to God, and to you Sir, I feel that gratitude 
which I.cannot express. I have received so much benefit from your 


m that I fearlessly recommend it agg have prevailed with several 
of my friends to adopt it in part, who say they have received much 
benefit from it. Jane Crate. 


New York, June 17, 1833. 
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MEASLES, COUGH, RAISING OF BLOOD, &c. 


Mr Granam:—Dear Sin—According to your request I give you 


the following narrative of my own experience. 


When I was about 7 years old I had the measels pretty severely:and 
the disease left me with a severe cough. I took colds on the slight- 
est exposure ; and by such means my cough became more violent. 
Iwas obliged to take syrup and herb teas almost continually... My 
cough, however, continued without interruption and somewhat in- 
qreasing in violence. I was very fond of coffee and: perhaps drank to 
excess. I also used tea, and animal food in ‘considerable quantities. 
Near the close of my apprenticeship I commenced the use of tobaceo 
and chewed it about sixteen vears, but being convinced of its pernic- 
ious effects’ I quit chewing and took up smoking, and continued this 

ice about nine years when I also gave thatup. I have, however, 
always been careful of my health, as I have fiom my childhood been 
rather feeble. j 
‘About three years since, I began to raise blood from. my lungs 

my turns of severe coughing; and this increaved u 

me till I raised at times very large quantities of blood. .When- 
ever I exposed myself in the slightest degree, I took a cold.and raised 
increased quantities of blood. In this way I continued on till Nov. 
183%, when I was taken with the prevailing influenza, which reduc- 
td-me very low and hung about me nearly three months: during 
which time I took a great deal of herb drink and medicine, with very 
little relief. While I was yet hardly able to crawl out, I was induced 
toattend your lectures in Mulberry street. I immediately began to 
adopt your system, but with some caution, according to your advice, 
a8 1 was then in my 52d year. I gradually laid aside my coffee and 
atimal food, until. had got entirely rid of it: but I must confess that 
Ifelt-very miserable. My friends attributed this to my leaving off m 
coffee, and I was induced by them to return to the use of coflee again, 
tnd felt much better fora short time. Being convinced, however, 
that the coffee was not good for me, I laid it aside by degrees and 
finally, got myself strictly and perhaps extremely onto your system: 
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In fact, J got myself on to a diet of brown bread, potatoés, sugar house 
molasses, milk and our city pump water... Om this diet I became very 
week. I, however, kept about the city and took no pains to shun 
the cholera. About the middle of August and about the middle of 
the cholera season, { ate some of the baker’s Graham bread, which 
perhaps with the pump water brought on a diarrhe. My friends 
were alarmed and said | would certainly die if I did not take medicine 
and change my mode of living. But hearing so many contradi 
assertions and seeing that so ree a proportion of those who did take 
medicine, died, I determined to take nothing, and let the diarrhe 
take its course. I became, of course, exceedingly weak, so that] 
could hardly walk without staggering. Still, however, I kept about 
the eity, and subsisted on gruel, and our home made Graham bread— 
sometimes a little rice—and for drink sweetened water. My diarrhe 
hung on about four weeks, sometimes a littler better and sometimes 
worse. Once during the time I yielded to the importunity of my 
friends, and took a few drops of peppermint—this seemed at first to 

ive me alittle relief, but I soon after became much worse and my 
distrens so great that I thought I should die. I, however, weathered 
it through and finally recovered from the diarrhe. I still nevertheless 
continued feeble, and my friends became so clamorous that I yielded 
to their entreaties and began to use animal food again in the latter part 
of September, when the cholera had nearly disappeared in the city. 
For three weeks I perceived no change. I then began to take a raw 
egg in the morning, and whether from the egg, flesh or the return of 
cold weather, I will not presume to say, but I began to pick up very 
rapidly and continued to do so till I became quite strong again, and 
remained very well for about three months, when I was taken with a 
very severe pain attended with great soreness in my left side just be- 
low the ribs. This continued about three weeks, when I was taken 
with severe rheumatic pains in my right shoulder so that I could not 
use my arm at all; I then as you will recollect .called on you for ad- 
vice, and in accordance with your advice abandoned my animal food 
entirely, and put myself strictly again on a vegetable diet, such as you 
prescribed. My soreness and pain in my side and my rheumatism 
soon left me and my health and strength have ever since been improv- 
ing, till I am now in excellent health and strength—attend to my busi- 
mess as a carpenter. Since I have lived on yoursystem I have had 
but two ‘or of those very slight turns of bleeding at the lungs. 
I do not take cold at all, and my cough has almost left me. 


Joan Bisnor. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1833. ih a 


testimonials which, as we have already said, were origi y 


written for No. 2 of the Esculapian Tablets, and was not i 

disclose important facts in the early experiments made upon the “Gra 
ham System.” We renew the invitation to the writers to furnish-us 
accounts, favorable or unfavorable, which may have occurred im their 


subsequent history.—Ep. Journat.]. 
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BIBLE ARGUMENTS FOR FLESH EATING. 


Mr Campgut :—It'would be very gratifying, doubtless, to many of 
readers, if you.or some of your able correspondents would answer 
through the Journal, some of the Scripture arguments; brought 
inst us. Every reform has been met with arguments drawn from 
the Bible. Arguments from this source have been the mighty weap- 
ons of the opposers of temperance and anti-slavery principles ; hence 
we are not surprised to be met with arguments from the same source 
when we urge temperance in food as well as drinks. 

“If God saw that the use of flesh was not for the well being of man, 
would he not have given some intimation of it in the Bible?” “Does 
not the fact of his appointing to the Israelites what kinds of flesh they 
might and what kinds they might not eat, decide that it is proper food 
forman?” “ Would Christ have used fish, and have prepared it for his 
disciples, if it had not been proper food ?”—are questions frequently 
asked, and which we hope to see satisfactorily answered in your Jour- 
nal. We hope’ the subject will be thoroughly discussed, that the 
truth may be clearly discovered. A. N. D. 


[We insert the foregoing questions and invite correspondents to 
ive us their views on the subject. Graham’s Lectures on the Bible 
authority for flesh eating and wine drinking, go very ably and fully into 
adiscussion of this subject; these lectures, we trust, will ere long be 


published.] 





—------ 


SECOND AMERICAN HEALTH CONVENTION. 


The American Physiological Society at their regular meeting in Jan- 
last, voted to unite with the New York Physiological Society, in 

a? Hag second Convention of the friends of Health and Physical re- 
form, to assemble in that city during the anniversary week, in May 
next. The object of the Convention is similar to that which conven- 


- edin Boston last year. A full delegation is expected. Where Health 


Societies are already organized they will of course send delegates, and 
where that is not the case, it is expected the friends of the cause will 
associate and appoint as many of their number as can conveniently 
attend. More particular notice of time and place will be given hereafter. 

At a regular meeting of the New York Physiological Society, held 
on Wednesday evening, the 13th February, 1839, the following reso- 
lation was unanimously adopted. aac, 

“ Resolved, That this society cordially accept the invitation, of “The 
American Physiological Society,” to unite with that society in calling 
the second American Health Convention, to be held in the city of 
New York, during the anniversary week, in May next. 


Extract from the minutes. Joun Syirren. 
_ Recording Secretary of the N. ¥. Physiological Society.” 
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PINEL’S LIBERATION OF MANTACS. ' 


Jn a work recently published, and now before us, M. Scipion Pinel, the son of the 
great medical reformer, has given the details of an experiment, whiclr as he 
remarks, is celebrated in the annals of science. In the latter months of the year 1 
Pinel, who had been for some time chief physician to the Bicetre, begged repeatedly of 
the pcblic authorities, to permit him to remove the chains from the furious. — His appli 
cations having been unsuccessful, he presented himself before the commane of Paris 
and repeating his objections with increased warmth, urged a reform of such monstrons 
treatment. Citizen,” said one of the members to him, “I will go to-morrow to visit 
the Bicetre ; but wo betide thee, if thou deceivest us, and if thou concealest any of the 
enemies of the people amongst thy in'Sane.” 

This member of the commune was Couthon. The next day he went to the Bicetre; 
Couthon was himself, perhaps, as strange a spectacle as any whom he visited. . Depriy. 
ed of the use of his lower extremities, and compelled to be borne on the arms of othe 
he appeared, says Pinel, a fraction of humanity implanted. on another’s body; 
from out of his deformity, pronounced in a feeble and feminine voice,, merciless sen- 
tences proceeded—sentences of death ; for death was the only logic that then prevailed. 
Couthon visited the insane in succession and questioned « iumself, but he received 
only imprecations, amidst the clanking uf chains on floors disgustingly filthy from the 
evacuations of the miserable occupants. 

Fatigued with the monotony and revolting charaeter. of this spectacle, Couthon te- 


turned to Pinel, ‘‘ Citizen,” said he to Pinel, “art thou thyself mad, to desire to unchain . 


such animals? ” 

“Citizen,” replied Pinel, “I am convinced that these lunatics are only. intractable 
from being deprived of air and liberty. and I expect much from a different course.” 

“ Well,” said Couthon, do as thou likest. I-leave them to thee. But I am afraid thot 
wilt fall a victim to thy presumption.” : 

Master of his own actions, Pinel commenced his undertaking on the very day, 
aware of all its real difficulties ; for it regarded the setting at liberty about fifty farious 
maniacs, without injurious or dangerous consequences resulting to the peaceable in 
mates of the establishment. He determined to unchain no more than twelve at the first 
trial, and the only precaution he took was toe have an equal number of strait jackets 
pared, made of strong linen with long sleeves, which could be tied behind the of 
the maniac, should it become necessary to restrict him from committing acts of violence. 

The first person to whom Pinel addressed himself had been a resident for the longest 

riod in this abode of misery. He was an English captain, whose history’ was un- 

nown, and who had been chained there for forty years.. He was looked upon as the 
most terrible of all the insane ; his attendants always approached him with cire 
tion, for, in a paroxysm of fury, he had struck one of the servants on the head with his 
manacles, and killed him on the spot. He was confined with more mgor than mang of 
the others, which circumstances, combined with almost total neglect 'on the part of the 
keepers, had exasperated a disposition naturally furious. 


Pinel entered his cell alone, and approached him calmly. “Captain,” said he 


were to remove your chains, and to give you liberty to walk in the court, I 
promise me to be rational and to do harm to no one?” : 

“T promise thee. But thou mockest me.—They, as well as thyself, are too much 
afraid of me.” oclug 

“ Assuredly not. I have no fear, for I have six men at hand to make me resp 
should it be necesssary. But believe my word; be confiding and docile. I give 
you liberty if you will allow me to substitute this strait waistcoat for your. ponderous 
chains 


The captaimyielded with a good grace to every thing required of him; shrugging his 
shoulders, however, but without uttering a word. In a few minutes his 1roms were-com- 
pletely removed, and Pinel withdrew, leaving the door of the cell open. ;Several times 
the maniac raised himself from his seat, but fell again ; he had kept.the sitting posture 
so long that he had lost the use of his legs; at length, in about a quarter of an hdut, 
and repeated rege am he succeeded in retaining his equilibrium, and from 
depth of his dark cell. advanced staggering towards the door. His first action, was 
look at the sky, and to exclaim in ecstacy : “How beautiful!” Through ‘the 
day he ran about, ascending and descending the stairs, and constantly repeating the 


clamation, “How beautiful! how good!“ In the evening he returned to his cell, -< 


tranquilly on a better bed, which had been provided for him, and during the two 
tional years which he in the Bicetre he had no paroxysm of fury. He rendered 
himself, indeed, useful in the establishment, by exerting a certain degree of authority 
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Death Caused by Tumors. 149 


over the patients, whom he governed after his own fashion, and over whom he elected 

imself a kind of superintendent. 2 

Bat the case of Chevigne—a soldier of the French guards—is looked upon as one of 
the most memorable feats ofhat interesting and eventful day. Whilst in the service he 
had bat one fanit—drunkenness ; and when in-this state he became turbulent, violent, 
and the more dangerous from his strength being prodigious. Owing to his repeated ex- 
cesses he was dismissed from his regiment, and soon dissipated his limited . resources. 
Shame and —— subsequently plunged him into such a state of depression, that his 
intellect became disordered. In his delirium he thought he had been made a general ; 
peat those who did not admit his rank and quality, and in consequence of a violent dis- 
jurbance thus originating, he was taken to the Bicetre, laboring under the most furious 
exestement. He had been confined, chained, for ten years, and with more severity than 
most of his fellow sufferers, as he had frequently broken asunder his irons by the sole 
strength of his hands. On one occasion, when he obtained momentary liberty in this 
manner, he set at defiance the united efforts of all his keepers to make him re-enter his 
cell. His strength had, indeed, become proverbial at the Bicetre. . 

Pinel, on several visits, had discovered in Chevigne an excellent disposition, masked 
by the excitement incessantly occasioned by cruel treatment He promised the lunatic 
to speedily ameliorate his condition, and this promise itself rendered him more tranquil. 
Pinel at length told.him he.should be nolonger chained ; “and te prove the confidence 
Thave in thee “ said he, “and that I regard thee as a man adapted for doing good, thou 
shalt aid me in freeing-these unfértunates, who have not their reason like thee; and if 
thou conductest thyself a& I havé reason to hope, I will take thee unto my service, and 
thou shalt never quit me.” ~ : 

“Never,” says M. Scipion Pinel,:.“in the whole history of the human intellect, was 
there a more sudden and complete revolution; the keepers themselves were ‘impressed 
with respect and astonishment at the spectacle which Chevigne afforded.” Scarcely was 
he liberated, when he was seen anticipating, attentive to, and following with his eye, 

motion of Pinel; executing his orders with skill and promptitude, addressing 
of reason and kindness to the insane, on the level of whom he had been but a 
short time previously. 

This man, whom chains had kept degraded during the best years of his life, and who 
would doubtless have spent the remainder of his existence in the same wfetched condi- 
tion, became afterwards a model of good conduct and gratitude. Often, in the difficult 
times of the revolution, he saved the life of Pinel, and on one occasion rescued him 
from a band of miscreants who were conducting him to the “ Lanterne,” owing’ to his 
having been'an elector of 1789. During the time of famine, he left. the Bicetre every 
morning, and retarned with supplies of provisions which gold could not at that time 

re. His whole life was one of perpetual devotion to his liberator. 

In the course of a few days the shackles were removed from fifty-three lunatics.. An 

expected improvement followed from a course amir regarded impracticable and 
even fatal. The furious: madmen, who monthly destroyed hundreds of wooden utensils, 
renounced their habits of violence ; others, who tore their clothes, and rioted in filth 
aad nudity, became clean and decent ; tranquility and harmony succeeded to tumult 
and disorder ; and over the whole establishment order and good feeling reigned.— An 

TO THE PeorLe or PENNSYLVANIA ON THE SUBJECT OF AN AsSYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
OR. “Donetison’s Liprary, Janvary 15, 1839. 
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DEATH CAUSED BY TUMORS. 
<The following account of Mr. David Moody, who aied March 27th, aged 25, is from 
the Amesbury Morning Courier.] ae 

Mr. Moody’s case was a very remarkable and:trying one. About four years since, a 
tumor made its appearance on his left side near the end of the lower rib, w continu- 
ed to increase to such a degree, that about two years since, he was indu apply to 
De. Warren, at the hospital, for advice. He was then told that he coub live more 
thaa.a year unless he submitted to an operation, and that the chance of his surviving 

/was much against him. His reply was, ‘I may as well die now as livea 
longer in misery and then die.’ The tumor was removed, and he survived—but only to 
live in ‘ misery ’ the remainder of his days on earth. In a short time two others made 
appearance, near the place from which that was taken, one On the back of his 
and another on his left arm near the shoulder. Thetwo on his side broke, and 
Ptored to be what is termed a fungus, which continued to discharge blood and matter, 
his strength was exhausted. For a year he suffered severe and almost aninter- 
mitted pain from his arm, the bone of which, on examination after death, was found to 
be mostly decayed from the shoulder to the elbow. 
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THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF TEA ON THE SYSTEM. 


We often meet with individuals, who have been long accustomed to the use of tea and 
other stiaulants, and who, owing to astrong and vigorous constitution, may not 
@ realized The injurious effects that I described in the: last number, [See page Loy Bak 
persons miay have erroneous impressions in reference to what is there stated, from the 
fact that the habitual use of t@a has not committed such ravages upon their own 
stitutions. “If teais so injurious,” say.they, “and so decidedly poisonous, how i 
that we have but just discovered it? It has been in use a long time, more than a cen. 
tury—our ancestors drank it and lived to advanced ages ;” concluding their argument 
with the almost worn out phrase, “well, if it is a poison, it is certainly a very slow one? 
Ridiculing a fact, however, does not alter the force of it, and only shows that all that 
has been said and written on this subject to enlighten and.benefit mankind, and 
to effect a change as to the deleterious practice of tea-drinking, has prov 
more particularly when self-denial could be brought as an argument in favor-of its use, 
It is matter of regret to those who are aware of the evil, that there are~persons who 
will not be persuaded from the error of tea-drinking; andin many cases, if feproof is 
giveh, the wise saying of Solomon is truly verified: “ he ate man,” says Solo 
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mon, “and he will grow wiser; but rebuke,a fool and he te you, and you will 
thereby get to yourself a blot-;”’ but this should, not prevent the ‘disch of aduty. 

That our ancestors used this beverage and lived-to old \ ing against 
the facts I have endeavored to exhibit, but ‘on thé. contrargpit is quite evident that the 
injurious examples thus followed, have caused many of theif descendants to fall into an 
early and untimely grave, from which it can be seen=that the “sins of the father are 
visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth generations,” and that it is to 
them that we are to look for results, in order to draw correct conclusions, . 

But let us contrast what we nvw call old age with what it was when the use of tea, 
as well.as the use of other poisons, were unknown, and it will show that mankind, at 
the » paren age, do “not live out half their days.” * 

If we could have been privileged in conversing with one of olden times, we should 
not, as now, be obliged to make allowances for imbecility of mind, and second child. 
hood ; and we should likewise have found the body, when a cessation of life occurred, 
to be “like a shock.of corn fully ripe;” and instead of sickness, struggling and pain, 
life would wing its flight to Him who gave it, like a weary man on retiring to his pil 
low, after the healthful labors of a day. All the constituent parts of the animal struc 
ture would harmonize, and not one portion would lose ‘its powers of action, until 
whole was unable longer to exist from the exhaustion of age. ‘Thus the teeth, those 
very important organs for preparing the food for digestion, would remain undecayed and 
perfect through life. , JOHN BURDELL. 

[*The writer of these articles is a Surgeon Dentist of extensive tice in Ne‘v York, 
who has devoted much attention to this subject ; especially the influences of deleterions - 
substances upon the teeth, and the connection between a premature decay of those or 
gans and a corresponding injurious effect upon the whole system.—Ep.] : 
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DEATH FROM THE EFFECTS OF POTASH. ¥ 


The following singular death occurred in Lynn, Mass. a few weeks sin 
Stearns, daughter of Mr. Samuel Stearns, keeper of the Lynn Depot, aged, 
9 months. The cause of this death was very remarkable and distressing. 
of Atigust, 1837, the mother of the child left in a cup, for a moment, one swallow 
solved potash, which the child seized and drank. This disordered her throat in 
manner, as 3 render it extremely difficult for the child to take any nourishment, food or 



















drink, fromfthat time to the day of her death. Frequently she has been ripe: ty 

for eight ¢ days in succession, and in one instance twenty-one days; and tly 

she had lasting nearly as long. In these turns of fasting she made 

attempts w liquids, but before entering the stomach they were thrown 

the mouth. such turns she pined away, and became very weak and languid. - 
before her hh, she was sitting in the nurse’s arms, and wanted to get down. 






nurse er, upon the floor, when she immediately stretched herself back and was 
dead. Woariens physicians have been employed in the case. 
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Guiurrony.—An Esquimaux boy, who was supplied by Captain Parry, ate one 
ten anda half pounds of solid food, and drank of various liquors, one and a half 
A man of the same nation ate ten pounds of solids, including two candles, : 3 
one and a half gallons—yet neg Bes only from four to four and a half feet high>= 
That was pretty tall eating and drinking though.—Puma. Serr or tan Times. 
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DRS. BARTLETT, WATERHOUSE, THOMSON, AND THE MASS. MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


4A enrious family quarrel has broken out in the Massachusetts Medical Society. Some 
4 ago Dr. J. S. Bartlett of Marblehead, was expelled that body for recommend- 
somewhat ery ale Vee eer Occulist; and cons with , 

Dr. Carney, an [ri ysician, both of which were regular ctitioners, but not 
pembers of said sone Before being expelled, Dr. Bartlett tenpenched Dr. Water- 
for recommen#i .. Thomson, which he said was the “ Prince of Quackery,” 
Dr. Shurtliff for at He his name to an advertisement of quack medicine; The 
‘ wo lastnamed gentlemen were not expelled the Society. The following letter, togettier 
«ith the one of a more recent date found on page 51, will give ‘the reader an idea of 

Dr. Waterhouse’s offence.] 

spy of a lettet.from Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, formerly Lecturer on the Th and 
ice of Medjcine, in Harvard University, to the late Samucl L. Mitchel, of New 


York... .. % j 6 
mere. Cambridge, Dec. 19, 1825. 
My Dear-Sir,Mr., alias Doctor Samuel Thomson, who has the honor of introducing 
the valuable lobeha to use gaind fully — its efficacy and safety, will deliver you this. 
cligvetkamauy of disorders, which others could not, without being a 
and dared to be a republican in a hot bed of federalism ; 
y, ill-t#@ated, even to persecution. 
Thave aid Astetomson, froma firm belief that his novel practice has 
d that it may be piaced among improvements. If he be 
a quack, he is a quack sni§eneris, for he proclaims his mode and means. “Had John 
Hunter, whom I well knew,:bee ‘and bred when Samuel Thomson was, he would 
have been just such another man ; and~had Samuel Thomson been thrown into the 
saine society and associations as John Hunter, he would,in my opinion, have been his 
herd = i a wider range of thought; but both are men of talent and original- 
thought. 
" am, indeed, so disgusted with leafned quackery, that I take some interest in honest, 
humane, and strong-minded empiricism ; for it has done more for our art, in all ages 
and in all countries, than all the universities simce the time of Charlemagne. Neer 4 
for goodness sake, did Hippocrates study? Air, earth and water—man and his kindret 
vegetabl isease and death, and all casualties and concomitants of hamanity, were 
the pages he studied—every thing that surrounds and nourishes-us, were the objects of 
hipattention and study. In a word, he read the Great Book of Nature, as Thomson has, 
instead of the little books of men. 

How came. your legislature to pass so unconstitutional an act, as that called the Anti- 
oe lew ?—~such as the parliament of England would hardly have ventured on! For, 
who will'define quackery? Were I sufficiently acquainted-with your excellent Governor 
J would write to him on the subject. Your New-Yorkets are half a century behind 
theological science, but your quack bill looks as though you halted also on physic. 

at I have seen and learnt of Mr. Thonnson, I wish him snecess, and the notice 
eminent and liberal in the profession, and with this view I give *him this rapidly- 

letter to Dr. Mitchel, and am, with a high degree of esteem and respect, 
5: Your steady friend, rae 
BENS. WATERHOUSE. 
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DR. HUMPHREY’S OP!NION OF A HARD BED. © 

' re your child from his infancy, to sleep on g hard bed, ané 
the blankets are sometimes well frosted in the morning, he 
han aay and more hardy boy, but will learn to like his straw, or me 
‘hanany other. Of course, when he goes abroad, and meets with thé mos! 

Serommodations, it will give him no trouble. He will throw himself dor 
+ hee tape to overtake him, and sleep far more soundly than the you 
-titdoes in the palace. And as he advances in life,it being always more ag 
' han to. fall, he will, if he chooses to make any change, find it much ea 
bed to a soft one, than he would to exchange his live feathers for.tH® h 
Of a sailor or a soldier. “On the other hand, the. longer you indulge your de 
bone his downy pillow, the more reluctant will he be to leave it; and thé’ 
; er, whenever he finds a couch that is not so soft, whether among friends*@ stran- 
» 88fS; and especially, when as the case may be, his altered circumstances compel him to 
the luxurious habit which he had formed in his childhood. That is.g very sen- 
femark of Dr. Paley, that “the art in which the secret of human iness con- 
is to set the habits in such a manner, that every change may. bea for the 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN NEW YORK. 
BECOND AMERICAN HEALTH CONVENTION 


Americas HeattaConvention,—Public tine. 
Wedne May 8tb,at half past3 o’clock P. M 
B ‘a le. Several Committees are ex: 
pe rt oa 5 hapios. of much. interest— 
, und addresses made by friends of the 
= ayervous pamer e a; , 
the interesting ann ty meetings in 
New ork Series the second week of ‘May, none are 
more importan more intimately ceunected with 
the renovation mf well being of maa, as a race, than 
the ag above Convention. 
A meeting of the delegates and friends of this Con- 
vention, for the purpose of organization and ehoice 
officers, will be held on Tuesday evening the a. 
P is e 
arran = appointed by the New 
golety sy 1 delegates ond 
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